CHAPTER IX
TAXATION POLICIES
BEFORE the European occupation there was no
regular system of money taxation in tropical Africa,
except in the Moslem areas of the Sudan and the
eastern coastal strip. Elsewhere, payments were made in
kind or in service to the chief, and they were usually
limited to what was required for the continuing welfare
of the tribe. Thus men could be called on to fight in time
of war, or to give their service as messengers in time of
peace. Men and women might be required to help in the
cultivation of the chief's gardens, and they were expected
to send food and beer from time to time for the entertain-
ment of the chief's guests.
The tribes-people normally felt no hardship in carrying
out these duties. In claiming them the chief was claiming
customary services in the public interest which everyone
understood. Nor did they bear more hardly on the people
in some years than in others. In time of drought or famine
less was expected, and since they were paid in produce or
in labour, ability to pay was not affected by the rise or
fall of prices which is a chief source of difficulty with the
present fixed money tax.
Irf spite of these advantages the traditional system of
payments in kind or in labour could not be continued.
The colonial governments needed money to pay their
staffs and to buy equipment from overseas, and these
could not be paid for in terms of local foodstuffs, beer, and
tribal labour service. They therefore introduced a money
economy and demanded payment of a money tax. Africans
could most easily meet this new demand either by growing
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